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THE  EMERALD. 


(NEW  ESTABLISHMENT.) 


Vi)L.  I.]  Boston^  Sutler day^  January  16,  1808.  [No.  13. 


ORIGINAL,  cal  writers,  and  even  consecrated 

ty  our  orators,  who  commemorate 

n-TTT-  A  xTT-kT-T»  T-T»  '  ^hc  anniversarv  of  American  Inde- 

THE  WANDERER.  a  ho.t  of 

No,  112.  I  opponents,  armed  at  all  points  with 

‘  '  _  I  mathematics,  morality,  and  meta- 

THA  T  there  is  a  point  of  eleva-  phor,  nothing  but  a  firm  convic- 
.  f«<  as  well  as  depression  from  ‘j""  ‘^at  truth  is  able  to  maintain 
•lich  human  affairs  naturally  re-  tli^e  ground,  would  give  me  strength' 
•ov.^n  ill  a  contrary  direction,  and  contend.  The  post- 

unt.berond  which  they  never  proceed  t>on 'S. /*rrc  «/  a  certam,  drJinUe 
iniheir  advancement  or  decline,  is  ’Morality,  m  htera. 

a  position  that  has  been  sanctioned 

by  ethical  writers,  and  bv  «omc  of  i  f «-*«*  thty  recede. 
dM  ablest  historians  in  the  Ian-  !  often  have  we  been  told  that 
.  image,  among  whom  are  Robinson  i  Greece  and  Rome  arrived  at  a  cer- 
Wd  Hume.  The  Wanderer  can-  'mprovement,  (which 

tol  but  think  the  position  founded  'O  t  *o  K'psy  d'alect  of  the  day,  is 
n  nature,  and  has  full  faith  in  the  Jenominated  the  acme  of  perfec 
nfctence  of  a  nc  plu,  ultra,  that 

iiBits  the  courses  of  nations  and  i  phrase,  to  grow  down- 

R.  Ml.  Still,  however,  what  seems  i  I  hence  it  lias  been  inferred, 

i^ithout  tjuestion  is  often  found  not  i  England,  haying  attained 

r  ‘ohe  without  controversy  What  .  ultimate  boundary  of  perfec- 
were  just  ready  to  h2.\e  tahn  f.r  decline. 

the  hand  of  Ingenuity  .seems  {  ,  js  just,  when  apj^ied 

’  1<M^‘  to  be  extended  to  snatch  from  ,  ph>sical  objects,  such  as  afford 

^  grasp.  We  cannot  but  smile  tangible  evidence  of 

’  ft  the  obtrusion,  but  arc  willing  !  existence.  We  know  that  a 
Bu  readers  should  participate  in  j  ^‘ses  to  a  certain  degree  ol 

be  agreeable  surprise.  altitude,  bey  ond  w'hich,  seldom  or 
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TO  THE  WANDERER. 
’  Sir, 


their  existence.  We  know  that  a 
plant  rises  to  a  certain  degree  of 
altitude,  beyond  w'hich,  seldom  or 
ever,  any  of  that  particular  species 
ascend,  and  afterwards  is  resigned 
to  the  ch  minion  of  decay.  Our 
owm  bodies  certify,  that  when  the 


Uu'  ''  bodies  certify,  that  when  the 

I,.-  I  WISH  to  examine  the  justice  animal  spirits  are  exhausted,  we 
f  nd  propriety  of  a  principle  that  must  shortly  participate  w’ith  all 
_  ^  been  adopted  as  an  axiom  for  surrounding  nature  the  allotment 

OR,  immemorial,  sanctioned  by  of  dust.  Rules  derived  from  such 
^/„ie  express,  or  tacit  assent  of  ethi-  Ob^ervati'ni,  are  falsely,  and  ri- 
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diculously  applied  to  States,  which  one  submitted  to  |]ie  court  for  de-H^^a 
are  mere  moral  esscncet,  A  book  cision.  A  state,  we  all  know,  is  aE  i, 
read  man  estimates  tlie  growth  ol  body  existing  only  in  imaginatioi® 
a  country  in  the  same  manner,  by  Now  that  a  community  of  men, 
the  same  rule,  and  with  the  same  sociated  for  mutual  benefit  an®*  j 
certainty,  that  he  would  estimate  protection,  are  governed  by  la\n®*^ 
the  longevity  of  a  cabbage.  Where  of  decay,  similar  to  those  which 
is  this  point,  or,  in  politer  cant ^  this  the  destiny  of  a  slant,  is  ridicuiou^Kl^Y^^’J 
acme  to  be  found,  in  our  country’s  Rome  in  process  ‘of  time  fell ;  buiMinvi 
growth?  It  much  behoves  our  cit-  does  that  prove  any  thing  m.rE 
i/.ens  to  know,  whether  their  ef-  than  that  her  savage 
forts  to  prolong  her  existence,  will  were  stronger  than  she  was  ?  Yt  l^ 
be  successful  or  not.  Clearly,  if  from  this  fact,  many  wi‘e 
we  have  already  reached  the  mark,  have  conjectured,  tl:at  • 

all  efforts  of  ours  will  be  unavailing  must  fall ;  not  indeed  because 
to  give  perpetuity,  or  even  prolong-  may  not  be  compttenr  to  resit  tlx®;, 


ation  to  that,  which  the  immuta-  Corsican  tyrant ;  but  because  Sht 
ble  laws  of  nature  have  previously  has  in  some  arts  rivalled,  and  in 


destined  to  decay. 

If  the  gentlemen  who  advocate 


others  excelled  the  mistress  <  f  ihel 
w’orld.  According  to  this  curious 


the  principle  we  contend  against,  logic,  Milton,  by  the  composition  I 
mean  merely  that  State'' have  arisen  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  has  been,  1 
to  power  and  glory,  and  declined  though  innocently,  auxiliai  y  tn  the  3 
afterwards,  it  is  pompous  nonsense,  downfall  of  his  country  'I'lia;  | 
and  nothing  el^. -^-Undoubtedly  luxury  effeminated  the  Romans,  an. 
they  have,  and  our  country,  if  pre-  thereby  rendered  them  less  com;'  ! 
cisely  in  the  same  predicament,  !  tent  to  defend  them‘«e!ves,  none  di  i 
might  experience  precisely  the  same  :  pules ;  tliat  an  indulgence  of  tl  |j 
fate.  But  I  contend,  that  from  the  j  same  appetite,  invalidates  Kiigli*  |j 
first  creation  of  the  w'orld,  to  the  1  valour  is  conceded  also,  and  In  r  L 
present  hour,  no  two  states  ever  I  hence  a  deducti<.n  is  made,  tli  .  il 


were,  and  as  far  as  negative  analo-  j  England  must  also  follow  tiie  Et 


gy  can  go,  to  decide  the  question,  tiny  of  subjugated  Europe,  i 
no  tw^o  states  ever  will  be  precisely  the  m.ean  time  an  insuncctioii  ’ 
in  the  same  predicamcn*.  Two  j  the  army  of  Bonaparte,  or  mk 
plants  may  most  assuredly;  but  death  of  the  Usui  per,  or  ten  tluu 
how-to  make  the  laws,  applicable  sand  other  casualties  may  intervene 
to  that  silent,  and  immoveable  class  1  and  blow  the  whole  speculation  inf 
of  animated  nature,  applicable  also  I  to  atoms.  This  application  of 
to  sentient  beings,  capable  of  action  laws  of  physical  to  moral  ivatuieH 
and  reason,  is  a  mystery  to  me.  I  apprehend,  was  indebted  for  iti 
_  Variety,  and  infinite  variety  of  origin  to  that  transfer  of  the  pr<^p 
conduct,  is  the  consequence  of  such  erties  of  ihe  one,  to  the  oihtr, 
free  will.  The  redundancy  of  oui  adopted  by  poets  and  orators,  tr: 
common  law  decisions,  is  an  una-  the  purposes  of  illustration.  T 
vailing  comment  on  the  justice  of  render  an  abstract  idea  not  onb 
these  remarks.  In  all  that  im-  visible,  but  palpable,  this  liiicttf 
mense  accumulation  of  legal  learn-  was  taken,  and  in  process  of  timc> 
ing,  scarcely  tw'o  cases  wall  be  the  qualities  of  each  became 
found  applicable  in  all  points  to  the  incorporated,  that  mankind  believj 
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tills  external  representation  to 
be  the  real  object. 

The  use  to  be  made  of  this  spec- 
filiation  is,  chat  our  country’s  exis- 
Itence  may  be  of  longer  endurance 
■than  Sophists  would  persuade  us  it 
lis  destined  to  be  ;  that  even  in  mo- 
Iments  of  her  most  assured  decay, 
Kirlaomy  and  foreb  ding  parallels 
ijfrom  antiquity  prove  nothing,  as 
|•casuHUies  daily  transpire  to  differ 
Bour  condition  from  such  examples; 
Hand  that  conse(|uently,  under  the 
lauspiccs  of  divine  Providence,  our 
Bcountry  will  be  indebted  for  her 
gcxistenccto  the  patriotism,  wisdom 
^anJ  valour  of  her  citizens. — It 

i  it  should  fail  in  this  point,  it  will, 
at  least,  convince  my  reader,  that 
he  docs  not  belong  to  that  class  of 
animated  nature,  denominated  cab- 
y^bages. 

I  Omicron. 

- - 

j  For  Tilt  Emerald. 

i  ^  ^ 

'!  The  word  Museum,  was  primarily  u- 
,  *ed  to  distin;tn<sh  a  p/ace,  **€1  apart  in  the 
palace  of  Alexandria  ;  it  was  thus  deno- 
i  mlnatv'd  as  being  devoted  to  the  Afuses 
?  and  the  sciences.  Hence  it  has  p  issed 
5  into  a  more  general  system,  and  is  now 
'•\  applied  to  Repositories  appropri.itea  tor 
.  things  that  have  relation  to  the  arts  and 
»  Musest.  ^  I  he  British  Museum,”  which 
contained  a  variety  of  the  productions  of 
nature  and  art,  was  purchased  by 
the  public  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  for 
20,000/.  for  national  use.  At  Oxford 
a  noble  pile,  was  erected  by  the  universi¬ 
ty  and  termed  the  “  Ashmolean*  Muse- 
;  U’.n,”  which  contained  a  valuable  cullec- 
tiun  of  curiosities. 

No  institution  is  more  worthy,  than 
'  that  which  tends  towards  the  aUvance- 
inent  of  natural  knowledge.  A  collec- 
lirnof  the  productions  of  nature  furnishes 
the  mind  with  a  vast  chain  of  inform.i- 
lion,  which  will  be  equ.dly  u-ajful  to  eve¬ 
ry  class  of  society.  It  has  long  been  the 
custom  not  only  of  Fngland,  but  other 
tivilized  nations,  to  have  Repositories  of 

j  *  Called  Asbrfi">l  ‘Jn  in  honor  nf  Dr.  Athmolt^ 
■  who  made  tbit  Aluteum  a  hunJsomi  ■f' -iniion  cj 
,  t>trloiiliej, 

I 

li 


this  kind  ;  where  the  public  could  resort ; 
in  f  ict,  if  this  was  not  tlie  case,  a  great 
majority  of  mankind  would  he  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  customs  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Indeed,  from  history  we  can  form 
an  ide.a  of  things,  but  not  so  well  as  when  ' 
the  object  is  itself  before  us.  Such  in¬ 
stitutions  are  laudable,  and  are  commonly 
the  pride  of  nations  that  posse-s  them. 

^Ies5rs  Bowen  and  Doyle,  Proprietors 
of  the  Columbian  Museum,  in  this  place, 
have  erected  a  building  in  I’remont  Street, 
which  possesses  every  convenience  for 
the  purpose  ;  and  by  their  unwearied 
exertions,  have  gathered  a  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  curiosities,  wliich  form  an  in¬ 
teresting  Rej^xwitory.  This  Museum, 
from  present  appearences  promises,  in  a 
short  time,  to  become  the  first  in  the 
United  States. — The  Proprietors  w’ill 
please  to  recollect  that  although  much 
bat  been  done,  there  is  still  room  left  for 
improvement  ;  and  that,  in  order  to 
have  a  well  established  Museum,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  that  they  should  be  on  the  alert, 
and  let  no  opportunity  pass  unnoticed 
wherein  they  could  add  grandeur  to  their 
establishment.  EDGAR. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE. 


SELECTED  TOR  THE  EMERALD. 

MICHAEL  BRUCE. 

A  POET  of  Scotland,  born  of  hunn- 
blc  parents,  remarkable  only  for  inno¬ 
cence  of  life,  and  simplicity  of  man¬ 
ners,  in  the  shire  of  Kinross. 

Nothing,  says  the  ingenious  and  in¬ 
teresting  author,  to  whom  I  am  oblig¬ 
ed  for  all  I  know  concerning  Bruce, 
nothing  more  powerfully  aw  akens  the 
sympathies  of  a  benevolent  heart,  than 
the  consideration  of  genius  depressed 
by  situation,  pining  in  obscurity,  and 
perishing  for  want  of  those  comforts 
and  conveniences  which  might  have 
fostered  a  delicate  frame,  and  too  sus¬ 
ceptible  a  mind,  to  maturity  and 
length  of  day.s. 

“  1  never  pass  the  place,”  continues 
the  v\rlter  1  quote,  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
the  pleasing  delineator  of  the  Man  of 
Feeling,  and  of  whom  the  literary 
world  lias  been  deprived  since  my  last 
eilition  ;  “  I  never  pass  the  place  in 
which  Michael  Bruce  resided,  a  littki 
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hamlet,  skirtetl  with  venerable  trees, 
without  stopping  my  horse ;  a  small 
thatched  hoube,  distinguished  from  the 
cottages  which  surround  it,  only  by  a 
sashed  window,  marks  the  spot. 

“  A  honeysuckle,  which  the  poor 
youth  had  planted,  runs  round  the 
window,  and  now  almost  covers  it ; 
in  the  dream  of  the  moment,  I  picture 
out  a  figure  for  the  gentle  tenant  of  //> 
vnamion  ;  wish,  with  a  swelling  heart. 


The  Abbe  Chaulieu,  in  similar  d 
cumstances,  addressed  Fontenay,  tLilstr 
place  of  his  nativity,  in  plaintive  ver.  ^al 
but  Bruce  was  a  stranger  to  the 
guage  in  which  he  wrote,  and  ^ 
periortothe  Abbe,  in  impressive 
thos,  and  that  art,  in  which  a  Frem4 


rrA, 


m 


man  very  seldom  excels,  I  mean, 
coming  home  to  the  bosom, 

The  praise  of  a  becoming  firmnef  rTl 
,  cannot  be  denied  to  Michael  Bruc.^ith 
that  he  were  still  living,  and  myself  a  j  he  felt  the  fountain  of  life  gradua  \ 
wealthy  man,  that  I  might  have  the  drying  up,  and  without  pretending  i 
kixury  of  visiting  his  humble  habita-  or  assuming  that  cold  indilfereiK 


tion,  and  bidding  him  be  happy.*’ 

I  forget  w’hether  it  is  Mr.  Macken¬ 
zie,  or  my  own  memory,  that  presents 
the  following  passage,  from  some  an¬ 
cient  writer,  I  believe  Cicero  :  Move- 
mur,  nescio  quo  pacto,  locis  ipsis  in 
quibus  eorum  quos  diligimus  aut  ad- 


which,  in  such  circumstances^  is  unn 


D»DMi 


OF  n 
VV 


i 

fiTim 


miramur,  adsunt  vestigia. 


Michael,  whose  form  and  constitu¬ 
tion  were  not  calculated  to  encounter 
the  austerities  of  his  native  climate, 
the  exertions  of  daily  labor,  and  the 


ural  as  well  as  impious,  he  feels  i: 
acknowledges  the  gloominess  of  • 
prospects,  but  turns  for  comfort  a. 
coubolalion  to  a  world  beyond  t 
grave. 

The  approach  of  dissolution  shoi 
seem  a  season  not  very  favourable:^;/; 
poetical  exertion  ;  yet  J)r.  Dodd  po;/Tjv’i 
forth  some  of  his  best  and  m 


VV 


ed 


i  impressive  etfusions,  in  that  priv 
'  from  which  he  was  led  forth  to  an 


1  Bi 


- - - - ^  - --7  ......  I  liV.  vvru  *VVi  AV/tViS  LA7  CAM 

rigid  frugality  of  humble  life,  was  seiz- .  nominious  death;  a  Roman  ewp^rW^" 


ed  with  a  fever  and  cough,  which  ter¬ 
minated  in  a  consumption,  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Convinced  of  the  hopeless  nature  of 


addressed  stanzas  to  his  soul,  wh 
was  taking  its  flight ;  and  the  Al 
Maury,  when  dragged  by  an  infuii 
mob,  to  the  lamp-iron,  which  1- 


T” 


his  illnebs,  he  saw  the  approaches  of  i  been  fatal  to  thousands,  actually  sav 
death  wfith  rational,  but  not  unmanly  |  his  life  by  an  unpremeditated  joke  ‘  ! 
nnrt  rhristian  rpsii?nation  !  with-  Eh  !  Messiers,  quant  vous  m’aur 

mis  a  la  lantern,  y  verriez  vous  pli.™  ' 
you  have  hanged 


awe,  and  Christian  resignation  :  with- 
in  a  fortnight  of  his  departure,  he 
wrote  a  poem,  which  concludes  with 
the  following  stanzas. 


Dim  in  my  breast  Ihfc’s  dying  taper  burns, 
And  all  the  joys  of  life  with  health  are 
flown. 

Starting  and  shiv’ring  at  the  chilling  wind, 
Meagre  and  pale,  the  ghost  of  what  I  was; 
Beneath  some  blasted  tree  I  lie  reclin’d. 
Anil  count  the  silent  moments  as  they  pass 
Oft’  morning  dreams  presage  approaching 
fate. 

And  morningdream8,as  poets  tell, are  true. 
Led  by  pale  ghosts,  i  enter  death’s  dark 

And  bid  the  realms  of  life  and  light  adieu. 
Then  let  me  sleep  forgotten  in  the  clay. 
Let  death  quick  shut  these  weary  aching 
eyes ; 

Wait  the  great  hopes  of  that  tremendous 
day. 

When  the  long  night  shall  cease, 

And  the  last  mom  arise. 


clair  r  “  When 
to  the  lamp-iron,  gentlemen,  do 
think  you  shall  see  any  better 
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“  Jucundum  nihil  est,  quod  non  refidt 
varietas.”  ' 


ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTRJ). 


OU R  language  ailords  no  exlu 
tationsto  mental  improvement  nn 
impressive  than  those  to  be  lorn  j 
in  the  sacred  pages. 

Among  these  the  subsequent  ‘ 
lections  from  Barucli,  are  entitKMre 
to  rank,  not  less  distinguished  Irr/ 
tlieir  occurring  in  uncanonical  booh\ 

“  Learn  wliere  is  wisdom,  wherf 


I- 
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strength,  where  isunderstanding ; 
at  thou  mayen  know  also  where 
length  of  (lays  and  ///f,  where  is  tU 
ht  of  the  eyes  and  peace.'* 

"S  There  were  the  giants^  famous 
the  beginning,  that  were  of  so 
^:<it  staturej  and  so  expert  in  •war : 

^  Those  did  not  the  Lord  choose, 
^ither  gave  he  the  way  of  hnonvU 
eL,c  unto  them  :  but  they  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  becau^c  they  had  no  wis- 
iiC)M,-and  perished  through  their 
n  foolishness. 

Who  liath  gone  up  into  heaven^ 
asd  taken  her  and  Lr ought  her  do'zvn 
fn  m  the  clouds  ?* 

Who  hath  gone  over  the  sea^  and 
fi^nd  her  and  will  bring  her  for  pure 


I' '  man  Inozveih  h:r  way  ;  nor 

^  '  f  her  path. 

.jj,  •  ^  But  He,  that  knowetli  all  thing<<, 
p  l^oweth  her,  and  hath  tound  he; 
yvhi  '•t  with  his  understanding. 

AL  1  He,  that  sendeth  forth  llgh\  and  it 
^  calleth  xX.  again^  and  it  oleyeth 

'  with  fear. 

I'he  stars  shine  in  their  watches, 
•aiir  rejoice:  when  he  calleth  them, 
say,  Here  we  be  ;  and  so  with 
rfulntss  they  shewed  light  unto 
3  y  bin  that  made  them  " 

What  is  your  newly  discovered 
U(i  much  cried  up  Oriental  poetry 
la  this  ?  The  two  last  verses  I  think, 
afo  instanced  by  Hawkesworih,  as 
of  sublimity  without  par- 
^  "  iSel.  Making  the  stars  sentinelsy 
^it  shine  in  their  watches  and  re~ 
F.I).  fllii  ;  that  antwer  promptly  to  the 
of  their  Cv  mmander,  and  cheer- 
exlu  fblly  show  lit^ht  to  the  Father  of 
l^hts,  is  a  picture,  whose  brillian- 
fourty  almost  dazzles  the  eye  of  imag- 
ffition. 


ni^  **  The  Bible  and  Junius**  are 
itiilJirtad,**  now  the  commentarie., 

1  1 1'f'  ■» 

'  ■**  Socrates  first  brought  philosophy 

rn  heaven,*' sjys  an  heathen  ;  LhrisC,  say 


“  of  the  Jesuits  are  forgotten.*' 
The  last  two  sentences  of  the  let¬ 
ters  of  that  not  inimitable,  but  une¬ 
qualled  writer,  contain  a  grand 
moral  in  favor  of  real  information 
or  true  wisdom,  worthy  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  axiom  to  conclude  a  standard 
work. 

“  Grateful  as  I  am,  to  the  good 
Beingy  whose  bounty  has  impar^^ed 
to  me  this  reasoning  intellect,  wdjat- 
ever  it  is,  I  hold  myself  propor- 
tionably  indebted  to  him,  from 
whose  enlightened  understanding, 
another  ray  of  knowledge  com¬ 
municates  to  mine.  But  neither 
should  I  think  the  most  exalted 
faculties  of  the  human  mind,  a  gift 
w'orthy  of  the  Divinity,  nor  any 
assistance  in  the  improvement  of 
them,  a  subject  of  gratitude  to  my 
lellow'-creature,  if  1  were  not  satis¬ 
fied,  that,  really,  to  inform  the  un- 
ilerstanding,  corrects  and  enlarges 
the  heart.** 

Dr.  Wolcott,  the  Pe¬ 

ter  Pindar,  was  once  on  a  visit  to 
Ld.  Nelson *s  at  Merton,  when  his 
Lordship  lent  him  a  night-cap. 
Some  how  or  otlier,  when  our  bard 
put  it  on,  from  the  heat  of  the  head 
within,  ox  contact  with  flame  with¬ 
out,  the  cap  took  tire.  Peter  in¬ 
stantly  returned  it  to  the  noble  Ad¬ 
miral  WMtli  the  following  lines  ; 

Take  your  night-cap  again,  my  good 
l.ord,  1  desire. 

For  I  wish  not  to  keep  it  a  minute; 

What  belongs  to  a  Nelson,  where’er 
there’s  a  tire, 

Is  sure  to  be  instantly  in  it. 

I  protest  to  you,  says  John 
Horne  'fooKE,  in  that  admirable 
philological  woik,  “  The  Diver¬ 
sions  of  PuRLEY,**  my  noth.'ns  of 
language  were  formed  before  I 
could  account  etymologically  lor 
any  one  of  the  words  in  question, 
ai;d  belbre  1  was  in  the  least  ac* 
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^uainted  with  the  opinions  of  oth¬ 
ers.  I  addressed  myself  to  an  en¬ 
quiry  into  their  opinions  with  all 
the  diffidence  of  conscious  ignorance  ; 
and  so  far  from  spurninp^  3«’thority, 
was  disposed  to  admit  f  <  If  an  ar¬ 
gument  from  a  great  name,’  io  that 
it  is  not  my  fault,  if  I  ari  rorceJ  to 
carry  instead  of  following  the  lan- 
thorn  :  but  at  all  events,  it  is  better ! 
than  walking  in  total  darkness 
And  yet,  though  I  believe  I  differ 
from  all  tlie  accounts  w^hich  have 
hitherto  been  given  of  language, 
I  am  not  so  much  w'ithout  author¬ 
ity*  as  you  may  imagine.  Mr. 
Harris  himself,  and  all  the  gram¬ 
marians  whom  he  has,  and  whom 
( though  using  their  words )  1  ie  lias  not 
quoted,  are  my  authorities.  I'heir 
(Kvn  douhtSy  their  difficulties^  their  dis¬ 
satisfactions  ^  their  contrcuUctions^  their 
obscurity  on  all  these  points,  are  my 
authorities  against  them. 

We  recommend  The  Diversions 
of  Purley  to  the  careful  perusal  of 
every  inquirer  into  the  mysteries  of 
language.  It  is  written,  as  Cicero 


A  conjurer  and  a  tailor  one 
happened  to  converse  togeiher 
Alas  !  cries  the  tailor,  what 
unhappy,  poor  creature  am  I  ?  i 
people  should  ever  take  in  the; 
heads  to  live  without  clothes,  I  ad 
undone  ;  I  have  no  other  trade  t 
have  recourse  to.  Indeed,  frieai 
1  pity  you  sincerely,  replies  li: 
conjurer  ;  but, thank  heaven,  thin; 
are  not  quite  so  bad  w'ith  me  ;  I 
if  one  trick  should  fail,  I  have  j 
hundred  tricks  more  for  them  vr 
However,  if  at  any  time  you  r 
reduced  t«>  beggary,  apply  to  rr. 
and  1  will  relieve  you.  A  fami 
overspread  the  land  ;  the  tai 
made  shift  to  live,  b<*cau»e  his  c 
tomers  could  not  he  without  cloth; 
but  the  poor  conjurer,  with  all  : 
hundred  tricks,  could  find  none  il 
had  money  to  throw  away  :  it  v 
in  vain  that  he  promised  la  eat  fi 
or  to  vomit  pigs  ;  no  single  cr 
lure  vmuld  relieve  him,  till  he  • 
(foliged  to  beg  from  the  very  t 
or,  w'Iu>se  calling  he  had  torniv 
j  despised. 


and  others  have  written,  in  the  fa¬ 
miliarity  of  dialogue.  It  is  truly 
a  luminous  production,  and  what 
is  not  least  in  praise  of  its  author, 
wherever  he  deviates  from  Harris 
or  Johnson,  the  reader  feels  obliged  ; 
to  follow  Tooke.  In  the  dark  ma¬ 
zes  of  philology,  he  emphatically 
carries  the  lanthorn.  It  is  indeed,  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light,  that 
makes  manifest  what  the  dai  kness 
concealeth. 

To  know  one  profession  only, 
says  Goldsmith,  is  enough  for  one 
man  to  know  ;  and  this  (whatever 
the  professors  may  tell  you  to  the 
contrary,)  is  soon  learned.  Be 
contented,  therefore,  with  one  good 
employment ;  for  if  you  under¬ 
stand  two  at  a  tinie,  people  will 
give  you  business  in  neitiier. 


The  proud  con'^ciousness  of 
niusis  amply  dispia/ed  in  the  s 
sequent  sonnet  of  Milton,  v’ri; 
in  lb!2,  when  the  King’s  army 
arrived  at  Brentford,  and  thro 
the  wliole  city  into  con->ternatio 

Captain, or  Colonel,  or  Kniijht  in  ar 

Whose  clia.ice  on  these  Ueleu. 
d(X)r8  may  seize, 

If  deed  of  honour  did  thee  ever  p 
Guard  thein,  and  bim  ’within  protect 
harms 

Jif  can  requite  tbee^  for  he  Inoivt  the  i 

That  call  fame  on  such  gentle  ac 
these, 

And  be  can  spread  thy  name  oVr  lart’l- 
seas^ 

Whatever  dime  ti  e  sun’s  bright  c 
waiTns  ' 

Lift  nut  thy  spear  against  the  M 
l>ow’r ; 

The  great  Emathian  Conqueror 
spare, 
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quainted  with  its  dialecfls.  His 
prejudices  will  be  those  of  a  man, 
and  not  of  a  schoolboy  ;  and  his 
speculation  and  conclusions  will  be 
thi  ’;  bare.  independent  of  the  maxims  of  tu- 

l  ar.^  When  Milton  was  employed  to  tors.-  A  I  the  oracles  of  literary 

de  i'  I  answer  Salmasius,  one  of  his  eyes 
ricr  ^  ‘  was  almost  gone  ;  and  the  physi- 

R  ^  cians  predicted  the  loss  of  both,  if  i  ASIATIC  PLEASANTRY. 

;hii  .  he  proceeded.  But,  says  Milton,  |  “  A  certain  man  went  to  a  Der- 

;  1  in  answer  to  Du  Moulin,  “1  did  not  vise  and  proposed  three  questions. 


nr.  Tbe  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple 
i’  and  tower 

'  Went  to  the  ground  :  and  the  repeated  air 
Of  sad  Electra’s  poet  had  the  power 
W  IB  To  save  th*  Athenian  walls  from  ruiu 


ive  /  long  balance,  whether  my  duty 
y '  should  be  preferred  to  my  eyes.** 

[>U  i  - 

lO  n:  :  Regular  education,  say  the  Edin-  i 
fam-  ‘  burg  Reviewers,  we  think,  is  unfa-  I 
tai  ^  vourable  to  vigour  or  V)riginality  ! 
lis  c  I  of  understanding.  Like  civiliza-  j 
loll  7  1  tion,  it  makes  society  more  intelii-  j 
all  :H  gent  and  agreeable  ;  but  it  levels 
ineif^jthe  distinctions  of  nature.  It  I 
it  vi.i  strengthens  and  assists  the  feeble  ;  . 
jat  but  it  deprives  the  strong  of  his  tri  | 
e  c"  p .  umph,  and  casts  down  the  hopes  of  j 
he  i  I  the  aspiring.  It  accomplishes  this,  j 
ry  t  ;  ]  not  only  by  training  up  the  mind  i 
orm  ^  in  an  Iiabitual  veneration  for  au- j 
!  thoritles,  hut,  by  leading  lu  to  be¬ 
stow  a  disproportionate  degree  of 
s  of  h  i  attention  upon  studies  th.it  are  only 
.he  sp'i!  valuable  as  keys  or  ins^riiinents  for 
,  vTiJs^the  understanding,  they  come  at 
rmy  last  to  be  regarded  as  ultimate  ob- 
i  thr  '  jedls  of  pursuit ;  and  the  means  of 
rnati'  education  are  ab-urdly  mistaken  for 
its  end.  How  many  povvciful  un- 

Uciin  ^  have  been  lost  in  the 

Diale(5lies  oi  Aiistotle  !  and  of  how 
ever  |)  t  much  good  phdosophy  are  we  dai- 
roiect  t  !y  detrauvied,  by  the  preposterous 
er  .  i  r  of  caking  a  knowledge  of  pro- 
iitle^  ^  .^'  tly  tor  useful  learning  !  The 
niin  i  of  a  man,  who  h.is  escaped 
)W  training,  will  at  least  have  fair 

play.  Whatever  other  errors  he 
, right  t-' ni.iy  fall  into,  he  w’ill  be  safe  at 

the  these  infatuations.  If 

Tie  thinks  pn^per,  after  he  grows  up, 
(oquerorito  ^tudy  Greek.lt  will  be  for  }*ome 
.  I  better  purpuac  than  to  become  ac» 


jp'/'rs/ — Why  do  they  say  that  God 
is  omni-present  ?  I  do  not  see  him 
any  where  ;  show  me  where  he  is. 
5^’roW— Why  is  man  punished  for 
crimes,  since  whatever  he  does 
proceeds  from  God  !  Man  has  no 
.free  will,  for  he  cannot  do  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  will  of  God; 
and  if  he  had  power  he  would  do 
every  thing  for  his  own  good. 
Th'ri/ — How  can  God  punish  Sa¬ 
tan  in  hell  fire,  since  he  is  formed 
of  that  element;  and  what  impres¬ 
sion  can  fire  make  upon  itself ! 
The  Dervise  took  up  a  large  clod 
of  earth  and  struck  him  on  the 
head  with  it.  The  man  went  to  the 
Cadi,  and  said,  I  proposed  three 
questions  to  such  a  Dervise,  who 
Bung  such  a  clod  of  earth  at  me 
as  made  my  head  ache.  The  Cadi 
having  sent  for  the  Dervise,  ask¬ 
ed,  why  did  you  throw  such  a 
clod  of  earth  at  his  head,  instead 
of  answering  his  question  ?  The 
Dervise  replied,  the  clod  of  earth 
was  an  answer  to  his  speech.  He 
says  he  had  a  pain  in  his  head  ; 
let  him  show  me  where  it  is, 
when  1  will  make  God  visible  to 
him  ;  and  why  does  he  exhibit  a 
complaint  to  you  against  me  ? 
Whatever  I  did  was  the  act  of 
God,  I  did  not  strike  him  with¬ 
out  the  will  of  God  ;  what  power 
I  do  1  possess  ?  And  as  he  is  com- 
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pounded  of  earth,  how  can  he 
suffer  pain  from  that  element  ? 
The  man  was  confounded,  and 
the  Cadi  highly  pleased  with  the 
Dervises*  answer.” 

{^London  Paper*) 


CONS']  ITin'IONAL  SONG, 


When  Musick,  blest  Maid,  at  the  mandate  3 
of  Heaven, 

For  these  re^^ions  below,  left  the  sky’s  9 
starry  {>ortal  ; 

The  empire  of  Earth  to  her  sceptre  w.*i8 
given,  ' 

And  unri vail’d  she  reign’d  in  the  breast 

of  each  mortal  ;  * 

Then  wide  wav’d  her  wand  ^ 

O’er  the  listening  land,  ^ 

And  all  Nature  acknowledg’d  her  sov’reign  ^ 
command,  ^ 

That  by  musick  united,  the  whole  human 

kind,  ^ 

Should  rivet  by  frindsliip  what  harmony  Jfc 
join’d  ;  .w 

But  long  had  she  gladden’d  this  globe 
with  her  charms,  K 

When  her  trumpet  \Iars  snatchd  and  ■f* 
then  swell’d  with  his  breath  ; 

At  the  war-stirring  blast  the  whole  world  Bi 
dew  to  arms,  “ 

And  Mu.dck  fled  swift  from  Rage,  Dis- 
cord,  and  Death  :  L- 

Then  no  more  wav’d  her  wand 
O’er  the  blood  sprinkled  land, 

Nor  would  mortals  acknowledge  her  sove- 
reign  command, 

That  by  musick  united,  &c.  &c. 

At  length  to  appease  these  distractions 
on  earth, 

Jove  sent  from  the  skies  his  own  offspring  pai 
Apollo ;  ■ 

Bacchus,  God  of  good  liquor,  and  Mo-  Lj  ^ 
mus  of  mirth,  ” 

And  musick  once  more  condescended  to 

follow  ;  rpU 

Then  again  wav’d  her  wand 
O’er  the  listening  land, 

And  all  nature  acknowledg’d  her  sov’reignu 

command,  ^ 

That,  by  musick  united,  ficc.  &c, 

Tis  to  these  jolly  Gods  that  our  club  owe 
its  birth,  ^ 

May  tlieir  GtxJships  propitious  continue^/'* 
to  lire  us  ; 

May  the  catch  and  the  glee,  may  wiueJipe 
musick  and  mirth, 

Wit,  whim,  and  good  fellowship  ever 

spire  us :  J 

i  bcMi  with  ’nimper  in  hand  T 
Let  our  jovial  band  iasl 


From  the  Crisis. 

FANCY  AND  REASON. 

AH  memory!  in  thy  wide  domain. 

Free  to  retrace,  light  Fancy  flies. 

Dearly  she  loves  thy  mental  reign. 

Nor  she  alone,  but  all  the  train 
Of  thoughts  that  in  thy  kingdom  rise. 

Reflection,  meditative  maid  ! 

With  pensive  step,  and  absent  air. 

While  Phochus  smiles,  lends  too  her  aid 
To  rescue  from  oblivion’s  shade. 

The  day-dreams  of  this  world  of  care. 

But  soon  as  Night  her  mantle  throws. 

To  curtain  in  the  prison’d  stars. 

And  mortals  see'ic  for  bland  repose. 

Her  influence,  ’witching  Fancy  knows. 
And  reason  ’gainst  her,  vainly  wars. 

Then  Time — she  bids  thy  footstep  turn. 
And  bring  back  years  that  swiftly  lied. 
And  with  them  on  their  pinions  borne 
The  friends  whom  still  we  fondly  mourn. 
Long  slumh’ring  in  their  narrow  bed. 

The  parent  to  the  child  restores. 

Who  pleas’d  soft  filial  dues  to  pay. 

With  loving  gaze  profusely  pours 
From  the  full  heart  its  glowing  stores. 
And  hopes  to  bless  his  lengthened  day. 

She  paints  the  roj»e  in  vivid  bloom. 

Upon  that  cheek,  so  wan.  so  pale. 

Which  early  found  the  silent  tomb, 

And  there  eashrouded  in  its  gloom, 

Now  shrinks  not  at  the  winter’s  gale. 

Awakes  that  voice,  whose  swelling  tone. 
Majestic  wisdom  did  inspire; 

That  qaind,  where  judgment  rais’d  a  throne 
That  jpye,  whose  kindling  beam  alone. 
Bespoke  tHe  soul’s  etherial  fire. 

Such  are  the  visions  of  the  pillow’d  rest. 
And  Fancy  to  her  votary  true, 

Thus  makes  affection  sweetly  blest, 

*Tin  Reason  comes  by  morning  drest  , 

Yet  drest  in  robes  of  sable  hue 

But  vielding  through  life’s  transient  hour. 

To  her  benirnant  swav 

Religion  lend.'  her  cheering  oower 

Aud  brightly  fr.ru'the  clouds  that  lour, 

Beams  forth  etcruai  day. 


I' 
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Proclaim,  that  this  Toast  on  their  records 
shall  stand, 

musick  united  he  all  human  kind, 
f  “And  friendship  shall  rivet  what  harmo¬ 
ny  join’d.” 

:e  ' 

AWKWARD  HABITS. 

Dr.  Darwin  observes,  that  when 
as  we  experience  any  disagreeable  sen-  ^ 
sations,  we  endeavour  to  procure  | 
ourselves  temporary  relief  by  mo-  i 
lions  of  those  muscles  and  limbs  ' 
which  are  most  habitually  obedient  I 
gn  !o  our  will.  This  observation  ex- 1 
lends  to  mental  as  well  as  to  bodi-  , 
ly  pain  ;  thus  persons  in  violent  | 
grief  wring  their  hands  and  con- 1 
?nlse  their  countenances  ;  those  j 
t'ho  are  subject  to  the  petty  but 
obe  gcute  miseries  of  false  shame,  en- 
md  relieve  themselves  by 

awkward  gestures  and  continual 
arid  motions,  A  plough-boy,  when  he  ; 
B  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Close  whom  he  thinks  his  superi- 
rand  ^^'^^^'^ours  to  relieve  himself 
from  the  uneasy  sensations  of  false 
iovc-  iiiame,  by  tw’irling  his  hat  upon  his 
angers,  and  by  various  uncouth 
gestures.  Men  who  think  a  great 
‘lions  3eal,  sometimes  acquire  habitual 
awkward  gestures  to  relieve  the 
spring  *«.un  ot  intense  thought.  Addison 
■represents,  with  much  humour, 
the  case  of  a  poor  man  who  had 
ded  habit  of  twirling  a  bit  of  thread 
round  his  finger,  the  thread  was  | 
and  ai  cidentally  broken,  and  the  orator 
.  Itood  mute  !  We  once  saw'  a  gen- 
^re'^^  man  get  up  to  speak  in  a  public 
Ksembly,  provided  with  a  paper 
H  notes,  written  in  pencil :  during 
lb  owe  exordium  of  his  speech  he 
.  humled  his  notes  with  incessent 

ominut,  .  .  11,11  1 

^nation  ;  when  he  looked  at  the 
ly  win*  :^per  he  found  that  the  words  were 
illiterated,  he  was  obliged  to 
ever  >n>g)ologi«e  to  his  audience,  and,  af 
4  ife  much  hesitation,  sat  down 
pushed  ! 


It  is  said,  that  at  the  meeting  in 
which  the  capitulation  and  final  ar¬ 
rangements  were  signed  between 
Gen.  Whitelocke  and  Gen.  Liniers, 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  Gen.  Whitelocke 
said,  “  Now,  Gen.  Liniers,  you  do 
not  mean  to  say  to  the  world  that 
this  was  a  defeat “  I  don’t  know, 
Sir,”  said  Liniers,  “  what  is  meant 
by  a  defeat  ;  /  am  no  General  Officer j 
and  scarcely  understood  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  expression  ;  the  world 
must  judge  for  us  both. 
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IV HAT  NEWS  FROM  ENGL  AND  ? 

Tlie  news  is  found, — the  wit  assents. 

In  emblematic  presage ; 

England  her  noblest  flower*  presents, 
Stat-iraj  is  her  message. 

J. 

The  talk  of  Jefferson’s  disdain, 

Must  be  a  common  slander  : — 

Staiira  ne'er  could  plead  in  vain 
For  peace  to  Alexander. 

For  though  Roxana’s  arts  beguiled 
The  ijero  by  her  l)eauty, 

Statira  prun'd  his  notions  wild, 

And  brought  him  back  to  duty. 

J.O. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 

FROM  LATE  LONDON  PAPERS. 

It  appears  that  the  gold  mines  in  the 
Russian  empire  afl'ord  42,67.5  pounds 
weight  of  that  valuable  metal  annual¬ 
ly,  and  the  silver  mines  7,000,000 
pounds.  The  value  of  the  coin  annu¬ 
ally  exported  from  Russia  is  about 
1,200,000/.  sterling. 

A  Profes'^orship  of  the  Arabic  Lan¬ 
guage  has  been  founded  by  Bona¬ 
parte,  at  Marseilles,  and  Don  Gabriel, 

*  A  R  .se—“tbe  emblem  of  prosperity. 

■f  Stat  ira~-~^In  Englisby  anger  stands  still, 
N  B.  This  frigate  brought  offers  of  reparation 
— Mr,  frjfer^on  sent  the  “  Revenge'  to  demand 
it,  ^uery  -  Which  goversumi..  is  most  in¬ 
clined  to  ftien  lship  I 
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For  the  Emerald.  | 
OCCASIONAL  ODE.  | 

i 

BY  R.  T.  PAINE,  JUN.  ESQ. 

IV ritten  for  the  “  General  EatotT  Fire  Soeiety, 
fanuary  14,  1808. 

Tune— God  save  the  king'* 

Blest  be  the  sacred  fire, 

Whose  beams  the  man  inspire. 

Panting  for  praise ! 

Renown  her  laurel  rears. 

Not  in  a  nation  s  tears^ 

But,  in  the  S  un^  that  cheers 

Her  hero’s  bays. 

In  Afric's  cells  confined, 

Columbia* s  sons  had  pined, 

Mid  hopeless  gloom  : — 

By  native  land  forgot. 

By  triend  “remembered  not,” 

They  delv'd  their  captive  sj>ot. 

And  hailed  t.heir  tomb ! 

IVho^  for  the  brave,  could  feel  ? 

IVbo  warm,  with  patriot  zeal. 

Their  country’s  veins 
Eaton — a  glorious  name  ! — 

Struck,  from  the  flint  of  fame, 

A  spark,  whose  cbymick  (lame 

Dissolv'd  their  chains. 

O’er  Lybia's  desert  sands, 

H  e  led  his  venturous  bands, 

Hov’ring  to  save  ; — 
Where  Fame  her  wings  ne’er  spread 
O’er  Alexander’s  head, 

W'^here  Cato  bow'd  ^nd  bled 

On  glory's  grave. 

Tho  earth  no  fountain  yield, — 

Arabs  their  poig^ards  wield, — 

Famine  appal ; — 

Eaton  all  danger  braves. 

Fierce  while  the  battle  raves, 

Columbia's  Standard  '^ves. 

On  D.’rm.'s  proud  wall. 

Long  to  the  brave  be  given. 

The  best  reward  of  heaven. 

On  earth  berieath ; — 
liis  country’s  Spartan  pride. 

To  honest  fame  allied. 

No  serpent  e’er  shall  glide 

Under  uis  wreath. 

Blest  be  the  sacred  fire. 

Whose  beams  the  man  inspire. 

Panting  for  praise  ! 
Renown  her  laurtl  rears, 

Not  in  a  nation’s  tears, 

But  ia  the  Sun  that  cheers 

Her  hero’s  bays. 


FOR  THE  EMERALD. 

A  farmer  driving  toward  Boston, 

Of  good  fat  pork  a  cargo  ; 

By  chance  another  farmer  crost  on, 

Who  warn’d  him  of  the  Embargo. 

‘‘What  *8  that  a  yellow  fever  like 
Quoth  Ned,  who  wanted  gpimption. 

“  A  yellow  fever  !  no,''  cries  Dick, 

“  *Tis  a  damn’d  slow  consumption.** 

H. 

FOR  THE  EMERALD. 

When  Ocean’s  boiling  waves  are  pass’d. 
And  frowning  whirlwinds  threat  no  more; 
When  Peace  sits  smiling  on  the  mast. 

And  safety  hails  you  from  the  shore  ; 
When  fancy  springs  with  malice  fraught 
No  more,  a  thousand  ills  to  send, 

When  care  gives  place  to  softer  thought. 
Then  think  of  me,  my  friend. 
When,  seated  round  the  festive' board, 
Which  lifts  the  veil  from  every  soul, 

And  love  and  mirth  present  the  bowl  ; 
Enjoy  the  moment  !  let  full  glee  “ 

Your  brow,  long  warp’d  by  care,  unbend ; 
And  if  a  toast  be  ask  d  of  thee. 

Then  think  of  me.  my  friend ! 

And,  in  return,  when  e’er  I  stray. 

Veil’d  by  the  evening’s  mellow  shade. 
Where  oft  our  talk  beguil  d  the  way. 

Or  where  yon  gate  our  footsteps  stijy’d ; 
There,  while  by  mem’ry’s  active  power 
1  he  present  with  the  past  I  blend. 

I’ll  well  Improve  the  soothing  hour. 

And  ifiink  of  thee. my  friend. 

When  e’er  1  climb  the  i^onted  hill. 

Or  pass  the  well  known  rock  or  tree. 

Or  stand  w'here  oft  we've  view  d  yon  mill, 
My  mind  shall  fondly  dwell  on  thee. 

And  should,  e'er  thy  return,  these  eyes. 
With  failing  life,  their  office  end. 

When  my  last  prayer  to  heaven  shall  rise 
i’ll  think  of  thee,  my  friend. 

EGBERT. 

“  Why  all  these  sparks  of  \vit,”  cries  hon¬ 
est  Will  ; 

‘•These  bursts  of  learning,  and  this  waste 
of  skill  ? 

“  ith  wit  and  learning  we  could  well 
clispenes, 

“We  want  to  save  us— nought  but  com* 
tnon  senhC  '  H. 


rUULlSHKD  LOR  THE  FROFAIETOK, 

By  i>AViu  Carlisle,  Ao.SfCourt  Street. 


